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FE ghe Pournal of Belles Dettres. 


Bi GRUND ON THE AMERICANS. 
= f Second notice. 


We have marked so much for extract in this 
> work, that we must avoid any further observa- 
tions of our own. The author well defines 


American patriotism :— 


® Americans have been reproached with want of love 
> for their native country; but with such an enlightened 
» attachment to their moral and political institutions, it is 
» @ificult to fix upon the limits of the empire which must 
© eventually be theirs, or upon the boundary line which 
they sha 1 not overleap in their progress. The patriot- 
jem of the Americans is not confined either to a love of} 
© their country, or to those who are of the same origin 
‘with them: it relates to the mind, and to the habits of 
“thinking and reasoning. Whoever thinks as they do, is, 
morally speaking, a citizen of their community; and 
whoever entertains opinions in opposition to their esta- 
blished theory of government, must be considered a na- | 
tural enemy to their country. 

“The moral influence of this process of reasoning on, 
the prospects and future power of the United States is | 
inealculable. It has made America the representative | 

a ofa doctrine which is fast gaining ground throughout! 
the civilised world; it has extended her physical and) 
moral dominion, and created for her friends and allies’ 
in every nation and in every clime. It has made her | 
cause the cause of hunt 
amph of reason over ignorance and prejudices. What, 
people could now make war on America, without retard- 
ing the progress of their own freedom? What arm) 
Would not drop palsied in aiming a blow at American 
y? What mariner would wish to extinguish the | 
ton-light which directs the course of his navigation ? | 
it has made the Americans strong within themselves | 
"and invulnerable from without. Their political doctrines | 
ave become the religion and confession of the people! 
f all countries; like the truths of Christianity, they | 
ve had their apostles and their martyrs; and, like’ 
© those truths, they are destined to become the universal 
= faith of mankind. 
» “Neither can the patriotism of the Americans be call- 
» eda vague and indistinct feeling; on the contrary, it is 
->¢lear and defined, and has a definite aim. It is not an 
|» instinctive attachment to scenes with which they are 
“acquainted from childhood, or to men to whose familiar 
erse they are accustomed : it consists in the love of 
biples, for which they are ready to make every sa- 
"and which in the outset they preferred to their 
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Be “The American pilgrims carried their country in 
: their hearts, and their government in their minds. 
) Their character was formed before they touched the. 
|» soil which was to nourish them, and has ever since re- 
> *Mained superior to local circumstanges. The Americans 
_ ®utered the wilderness as masters determined to subdue 
_ it}-and not as children of nature nursed and brought up 
» inits bosom. They could not at first love what was not 
__ their own; and when it bocame theirs, they had already 
N ey its face. 
“The succession of changes was so rapid that scarcely 
one could leave a permanent impression on their minds. 
a Swed treated nature as a conquered subject; not as a 
ee t who gave them birth. They were the children of 
| qMother world; who came thither to burn, ransack, and 
p.destroy, and not to preserve what they had found. They 
the forests, dug up the bowels of the earth, 
» verted rivers from their course, or united them at their 
' sure; and annihilated the distances which separated 
) the north from the south, and the east from the west. 
NO. 20—~Part i.—may 16, 1837. 












































and her success the tri-:; 


jing. 


“ All other nations have gradually merged from bar- 
barism to civilisation, and, in the successive stages of 
their development, been strongly influenced by the soil 
and the climate. But it is in proportion to the length 
of time nature retains her dominion over man, that he 
will cling to her as a child to its mother, or that local 
attachments to the coil and the country are formed. At 
the very settlement of America (as I remarked in the 
last chapter,) the highest degree of civilisation, the pro- 
duct of another clime, was at war with a pristine world; 
and to this moment no permanent truce is established. 
Let the conflict be brought to an end; let man make 
his peace with nature; and she will once more become 
his companion, and make him love his native land. 

“IT have said that the patriotism of Americans is not 
a vague and indefinite feeling ; but that it consisted in 
a strong attachment to principles. I say so still. The 
principles which they cherish are those of liberty, anc! 
they are sufficient to raise thém to a proud eminence: 
amongst the nations of the earth. They establish a 
moral empire more durable than huinan feelings, and 
less susceptible of changes. I will now add that the 
Americans love their country, not, indeed, as it is; but 
as it will be. They do not love the land of their fathers ; 
but they are sincerely attached to that which their 
children are destined to inherit. They live in the future, 
and make their country as they go on.” 





At the opening of the second volume we have 
the following vivid sketch of our habits of busi- 
ness. It were to be desired, for the happiness 
of the people, that they were not so all-absorb- 


“There is probably no people on earth with whom 
business constitutes pleasure, and industry amusement, 
in an equal degree with the inhabitants of the United 
States of America. Active occupation is not only the 
principal source of their happiness, and the foundation 
of their natural greatness, but they are absolutely 
wretched without it, and instead of the ‘dolce far niente,’ 
know but the horrors of idleness. Business is the very 
soul of an American; he pursues it, not as a means of 
procuring for himself and his family the necessary com- 
forts of life, but as the fountain of all human felicity ; 
and shows as much enthusiastic ardour in his applica- 
tion to it as any crusader ever evinced for the conquest 
of the Holy Land, or the followers of Mahomed for the 
spreading of the Koran. 

“From the earliest hour in the morning till late at 
night, the streets, offices, and warehouses of the large 
cities, are thronged by men of all trades and professions, 
each fullowing his vocation like a perpetuum mobile, as 
if he never dreamt of cessation from labour, or the pos- 
sibility of becoming fatigued. If asounger should hap- 
pen to be parading the street, he would be sure to be 
jostled off the side-walk, or to be pushed in every direc- 
tion until he keeps time with the rest. Should he mect 
a friend, he will only talk to him on business ; on "Change 
they will only hear him on business ; and if he retire to 
some house of entertainment he will again be entertain- 
ed with business. Wherever he goes the hum and bustle 
of business will follow him; and when he finally sits 
down to his dinner, hoping, there, at least, fo find an 
hour of rest, he will discover to his sorrow that the 
Americans treat that as a business too, and despatch it 
in less time than he is able to stretch his limbs under 
the mahogany. In a very few minutes the clang © 
steel and silver will cease, and he will again be loft ti 
his solitary reflections, while the rest are about their 
business. In the evenings, if he have no friends or ac- 
quaintances, none will intrude on his retirement ; for 
the people are either at home with their families, or 
preparing for the business of the next day. 
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“ Whoever goes to the United States for the purpose 
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So oe 
of settling there, must 


@ injhis mind to find plea- 
sure in business, and basines#im pleasure ; or he will 
be disappointed, and wish himpelf back to the sociable 
idleness of Europe. Nor can any one travel in the 
United States without making a business of it. In vain 
veould he hope to proceed at his ease’; he must pre 
to go at the rate of fifteen or twentyaniles an_ hour, 
conclude to stay quietly at home. He must not e 
to stop, except at the fixed upon by the p 
tors of the road or the’stéamboat ; and if he ha 


es 


cleparture is given, he is either left behind or carried on 
against his intention, and has to enquire after his lug- 
gage in another state or territory. The habit of postin 
being unknown, lie is obliged to travel in company wi 
thewtitge caravans which are duily starting part § and: 
arriving at, all the large cities, under conney a thou- 
sand puffing and clanking engines, where 
of pleasure are speedily converted into sober" 
on the safety of property and persons. He tres 
the gratification of his own individual tastes fo 







wishes of the majority who are traveling on business, 


aind with whom’ speed is infinitely more important than. 
cull that contributes to pleasure; he must eat, drink, 
sleep, and wake when they do, and has no other, Temedy 
{ or the catalogue of his distresses but the hope.of their 
speedy terminatiun. Arrived at the period of his suffer- 
ings, he must be cautious he gives vent to his joy, 
for he must stop quickly if his busy conductor shall not. 
liurl him on again on a new journey. 

“ Neither is this hurry of business confined to the large 
Cities, or the method of traveling; it communicates 
itself to every village and hamlet, and extends to and 
}2enetrates the western forests. Town and country rival 
\with each other in the eagerness of industrious pursuite. 
iMachines are invented, new lines of communication esta- 
Llished, and the depths of the-sea exploredto rd 
scope for the spirit of enterprise; and it isyas if all 
-America were but one gigantic workshop, the en- 


— of — there is — blazing em » “No 
admission here except on business.” ae : 

“ The position of a man of leisure in thet ited States 
is far from being enviable ; for unless he take delighit in 
literary and scientific pursuits, he is not only left with- 
out companions to enjoy his luxuriant ease, but, what 
is worse, he forfeits the respect of his- fellow-citizens, 
who, by precept and example, are determined to dis- 
countenance idleness, That the influence of such a 


system must be highly beneficial to the national stand- 


iurd of morality is, of itself, sufficiently evident, and an- 
other cause for the comparatively small number uf erimes 
committed in the United States, and the general correct- 
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take a friend by the hand an instant after the sign of. - 
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mess of principle which pervades all classes of society. .’ 


‘There is more philosophy and morality contained in 
2.dmonition of Dr. Panglos, * Travaillons notre jardin,’ 
than Voltaire ihtended to. put in his mouth; and this 
philosophy the Americans possess by instinct.” 

We cannot follow the author through. his 
speculations on the German population of the 
country, nor give his advice to emigrants ; ex. 
cellent in itself and leading him to the follow. 
ing strictures on the author of “ Men and Man- 


“I have said before, that in order to succeed in any 
one undertaking, but especially in farming, it is neces- 
sary that the proprietor should work himself, and not 
Shehely be an idle spectator or employer of the la! of 


, others. 1 will now add, that without personal exertion 


on his part he will Only be unable to advance, but 
absolutely fail and sd. America, thanks to her 
institutions, and the in resources of the soil, is not 
yet a country for a gentleman farmer; a circu 

which has-been 


2 
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much regretted by Mr. Hamilton, but 
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which is the cause of much rejoicing to every unbiased 
and intelligent inhabitant of the United States. An Ame- 
rican prefers cultivating the smallest patch of his own to 
working @ the largest Shim of his neighbours, and rather 
emigrates further to the west than consent to become, in 
any manner or degree, dependent on his fellow-beings. 
The Germans who are found willing to hire themselves 
out on estate are seldom content to serve for wages, but 
wish to be paid in Jand or produce, and become thus 
partners instead of servants to their employers. 


“* But America,’ says Mr. Hamilton, ‘is not the place 
for a gentleman farmer. The price of labour is high, 
and, besides, it cannot always be commanded at any 
price. The condition of society is not yet ripe for farm- 
“ing on a great ecale.(!). There will probably be no 
American Mr. Coke for some centuries to come. The 
transatlantic Sir John Sinelairs are yet in ovo, and a 
long period of incubation must intervene before we can 
expect them to crack the shell.” What beautiful meta- 
phor! It is to be hoped they will never be hatched. 
* As things at present stand,’ continues he, ‘small farmers 
could beat the great ones out of the field. What a man 
produces by his own labour and that of his family he 
produces-cheaply; what he is compelled to hire others 
to perform is done expensively. It is always the inte- 
rest of the latter to get as much as he can, and give as 
little labour in exchange for it”. Why does he not say 
in few words, a man works harder for himself than for 
others? + Then arises the necessity of bailiffs and over- 
seers; fresh mouths to feed and pockets to be filled; and 
the owner may consider himself fortunate if these are 
content with devouring the profits, without swallowing 
the estate into-the bargain.’ 

“ When the condition of society in America will ‘be 
ripe’ for the English system of farming, then the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the United States will be on the 
decline. at is the farming system in England but 
* a sort of tail to the feudal system, which, though it may 
have its advantages to the proprietors where it is once 
established, cannot benefit a country where it is to be 
newly introduced. And what is the Irish system of 
* tenants at will’ but one of the many melancholy forms 
under which the misery of her people is entailed from 
one generation on another? It is not the unfortunate 
state of society which, in America, diminishes the num- 
ber of gentleman farmers; it is the unexampled pros- 

ity of the country, and the distribution of wealth 
throughout the whole population, which raises them 
at once above the condition of servitude. Whoever emi- 
grates westward, goes thither on his own account; for 
if he be an honest man he can buy land on credit, or for 
a trifling amount of cash; and under such circumstances 
it is not to be supposed he will hire himself out to others. 
The present condition of the United States is such that 
but few are exempted from labour, and even these are 
not proud of their distinction. No disgrace attaches to 
industry, nor does the term * gentleman’ necessarily im- 

ly man who has nothing to do. Large real estates 
neither contribute to the general prosperity of a coun- 
try, nor are they very congenial with liberal institutions. 
The present prosperity of France, and of some of the 
minor states of Germany, is universally allowed to be 
produced by the division of property ; and where such a 
division can be effected in the outset, without injustice 
“to any one class of society, it would be absurd and cri- 
minal not to _promote it. No hired labourer can be ex- 
pected to do as well as he who works for himself; and 
it is therefore the interest of the country at large to 
have as many proprietors as possible. The greatest 
quantity of labour will be produced by the greatest 
number of persons interested in it; and the greatest 
profits realised where they are obtained with little as- 
sistance from others. These truths are so generally 
understood, that even at the late diets of Hungary and 
Transylvania the lower nobility* wished to change the 
law of expropriation of the peasantry, by allowing them 
to possess freehold estates by the same tenure as them- 
selves ; ‘ because,’ they observed, ‘our property, when 
divided, will be worth more than it is entire, and we 
shall sell the fragments for more than the whole.’ Now, 
while the policy of such an arrangement is acknow- 
ledged in all civilised parts of the world, while even the 
nobility of Hungary and Transylvania are willing to 
try so wise and salutary a measure, is it not strange 
that so enlightened an author as Mr. Hamilton, in so 
enlightened an age as ours, should publish, in ‘the most 


* The Hungarian diet is composed of two chambers, 
the magnates and ‘the nobles, or the lower and higher 
nobility. Each free town counts as one nobleman in 
the lower chamber. No person can possess real estate 
except a nobleman or a citizen of a free town. 


enlightened countey of the world,’ a work in which he 
derides the American system of independent farming? 
Of what immense advantage is not the division of pro- 
perty in a country like the United States? Is it not, 
in a degree, necessary to the continuance of its repub- 
lican institutions? Does the greater number of pro- 
prietors not increase the number of those who have a 
direct stake in the government? Is not independence 
of suffrage best secured by independence of property ? 
There are, assuredly, proprietors of large tracts of un- 
cultivated land; but no sooner are settlements made 
upon them, than they are portioned out in little lots, 
and cultivated by men of small fortunes. This is, in- 
deed, one of the means of realising fortunes out of real 
estates. Land, in America, is treated like any other 
kind of merchandise ; it is bought in large quantities, 
and retailed in small lots. Without this policy the po- 
pulation would not have increased so rapidly during the 
last twenty or thirty years, and many of the western 
farms, which are now in a thriving condition, would yet 
be as uncultivated as the borders of the Pacific. No- 
thing but the love of independence could induce those 
sturdy settlers to make the wilderness their home. If 
they wished to consult their ease, they might become 
servants in the cities or cultivated districts; for they 
have no chance of finding it in the western woods. The 
willingness of the rich to work, and the disposition of 
the poor to prefer hard independent labour to easy well- 
paid servitude, are the principal causes of the increasing 
posperity of the United States.” 


The following character of American mer- 
chants is liberal, and toa great extent just :-— 


“ An American merchant is an enthusiast who seems 
to delight in enterprise’in proportion as it is connected 
with danger. He ventures his fortune with the same 
heroism with which the sailor risks his life; and is as 
ready to embark on a new speculation after the failure 
of a favourite project, as the mariner is to navigate a 
new ship, after his own has become a wreck. An Ame- 
rican carries the spirit of infention even to the counting- 
room. He is constantly discovering some new sources 
of trade, and is always willing to risk his capital and 
credit on some terra incognita, rather than follow the 
beaten track of others, and content himself with such 
profits as are realised by his competitors. This is un- 
doubtedly the cause of a great number of unfortunate 
speculations and subsequent failures; but it constitutes 
also the technical superiority of the American merchant 
over the European. He is an inventor, not an imitator ; 
he creates new sources of wealth, instead of merely ex- 
hausting the old ones. Hence his vigilance and appli- 
cation. The ordinary routine of business is not suffi- 
cient to ensure his success; he must think, invent, 
speculate; for it is more by ingenuity and foresight 
than by the regular pursuit of trade, that he can hope 
to realise a fortune. None of the present French or 
Dutch fashions of trade would now prosper in the United 
States. Fortunes there are not made by small savings, 
but by large and successful operations. It is not by 
hoarding money, but by employing and investing it, that 
property accumulates in America; and the inexhaustible 
riches of the country open daily a thousand new roads 
to industry and commerce. 

“The majority of Americans are, perhaps, not as good 
financiers as the Dutch; but they are more enterprising 
and successful merchants ; they are willing to run greater 
risks, in order to secure larger profits; and it may be 
said of them that their minds expand in proportion to 
their stakes in trade. 

“ What, after all, can be more depicable than the cha- 
racter of a miser such as Holland teemed with since the 
decline of her active commerce, when, with the largest 
capital in the world, her merchants became money-lend- 
ers, and the creditors of all Earope? What difference 
is there not between some of those haggard-looking, 
dirty, usurious financiers, and an ties, Uenheaiae, 
enterprising merchant, the support of an hundred smal! 
traders and mechanics, whom he trusts or employs in 
the various ramifications of business. Let any one com- 
pare the present population of Amsterdam to that of 
New York. The aspect of the one is gloomy, contracted, 
sordid ; that of the other all gaiety, frankness, and libe- 
rality. Except to a man of business, a residence at 
Amsterdam is wholly devoid of interest. Every where 
he meets the same greedy pursuit of money; the same 
avaricious abstinence from all which contributes to plea- 
sure. Even the ordinary con\ viences and comforts of 
life are enjoyed only by a few ox the oldest and richest 
families; the rest lead a life of privation. How very 
unlike this is the picture of New York! Every thing 
there bears the aspect of ease and cheerfulness. The 
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streets are wide and airy, the honsen of 
classes are decorated with taste, and the vere 
tion bears the impress of opulence and p Popul, 
spite of the hurry and bustle of business he i Le | 
the evenings of many of the wealthy fami the 5 
yoted to social intercourse, and their d we @ 
the reception of friends. No one can aecuse the 

can merchant with want of hospitality, or a a te 
finement to the counting-room and exchap ‘ 
liberal and generous in his dealings, affable wot Hea 
in his intercourse with strangers, a sincere tienda 
a calm, reflecting politician. The extent of}; 
lations prepares his mind for sudden SUCCEss oF jl] 
tune, and he is able to sustain losses with a 
fortitude and equanimity which is utterly btn 
comprehension of ordinary men of business “ie tty 
countries. His mind becomes enlarged By the 
his enterprise, and becomes naturally superior 
niggard calculator of groats. 


“There seems to be something un soot 
mere business of a money-broker, charglag kia he 
ter or one half per cent. commission, and hoardin bs 
tune by the small droppings from the estates of than 
who are actively,engaged in commerce, One of thy 
meanest occupations of men is the mere computation 
numbers; but it may become destructive to the nobles, 
faculties of the mind when these numbers represent 
thing but money. The first of all the sciences, math, 
matics, when unconnected with philosophy, may serm 
to enslave the mind and deprive it of imagination an 
fancy. Even the astronomer who is solely 
his ciphers, without seeing in them the laws and tye 
of his God, degenerates into a mechanical book-keenp 
of the universe, without having an interest in its - 
transactions. The business of trading and jobbing#. 
stocks is not only mean in itself, but may in m 


stances prove a serious injury to commerce. It my 
absorb a large portion of the capital which would othan 


y 


A 


wise be invested in merchandise, and give a wo © 


direction to the national industry of a country, : 
merchant must needs be influenced by the fi 03 


of exchange, and must provide against them; butity “# 


the gambler alone makes a living by them. 

“ It has been observed, in all countries, that in pros 
portion as active commerce declines, in that same 
portion opens the game for the agioteurs on "change :. 
and there is no more certain mark of spreading dem,” 
ralisation than to see the people at large take an atti 
part in it. It is then suregidry up the Saal 
wealth and virtue, and to convert thousands of indus, 
trious men into so many vagabonds und beggars.” __ 


Mr. G. seems to have had tolerably come 
notions of the promiscuous assemblages foumhs—. 


in American steamboats :— 4g 
** Much has been said on the anomalies of co 
American travellers, especially on board of steambosl 
and unjust comparisons have been drawn between 
and the passengers in European boats, sufficiently 
judicial to the former. No allowance, however, 9 
to have been made for the different materials composil 
these companies, and the peculiar usages establi 
board of American boats. Were the passengers a 
European steamers composed chiefly of small ttade 
hawkers, journeymen mechanics and operatives off 
descriptions, and permitted to sit down at the t 
with the polite and wealthier classes, to partake 
ties which they only know from hearsay, withou 
additional charge, I, for my part, would not wa 
witness ‘the solecisms of deportment’ of which 
might be guilty. Add to this a liberal quotum of ba 
which on board of some of the steamboats is still h 
round,* to be used at discretion, and it will be easy 
fancy a picture which would more than shock the 
sensitiveness of an English tourist. When 
cumstances are taken into consideration, it. wills 
that what English writers have not said about A 
travellers, is the highest encomium they can pow 
bestow on their conduct ; and that notwithstanding 
severity of their criticism on ‘ American m 
were not aware of the class of society with 
journeyed. Their negative reasoning goes farther! 
their positive assertion, and furnishes the best: prod 
dress, language and manners of the inferior ord@ 
Americans, partake so much of the ch rise 
education, that Europeans mistake them for- 
gentlemen. a 
“The American steamboats on the western’ i 


3 


* The temperance societies baye abolished # sc 
tom on board of most of the steamboats: xe 
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along the coast of the Atlantic, are of a very supe- 
and thong tion, both as regards speed and elegance of 
Ti momodation for passengers. They are now princi- 
built on the low-pressure principle ; but have ge- 
ply ines of very great power. The ladies’ cabin, 
aS ually on deck, is separated from that of the 
n, and the latter have no admission to it except 

the consent of all the occupants. At breakfast, din- 

d tea, the ladies are invited down to take their 

ner, “a the head of the table, (meals being generally 
* gentlemen’s cabin,) after which the gen- 


served in th 
— tlemet! siieveitel to take theirs; and the usual cere- 


b ‘oad being passed, active operations are commenced 


~all si ith an activity of spirit which allows no 
=< ponte for a long i an indifferent spectator 
: e. ; 
Mieeaer dinner, the ladies accompanied by their re- 
ive gentlemer. are seen walking off to their apart- 
ment, while those of the latter who have no such sweet 
jneumbrance, indulge in the luxury of a cigar, or take 
- q solitary stroll on deck, Few are waiting for the 
. or the dessert, though both are generally of the 
per Lind ; because it would oblige them to remain too 
in a state of giescence, which is contrary to their na- 
ture, and incompatible with their notions of comfort.” 


After a short summary of the views of those 
eroakers who are ever predicting the dissolu- 
tion of our Union, he thus sums up his belief: 


‘ #I do not confess myself converted by either of these 
doctrines; but, on the contrary, maintain that the union of 
the U. States will last as long as their individual prospe- 
rity, the period of the decline of which, I trust, is at this 

- moment beyond the power of human calculation. I 


| believe it is as remote as the downfall of Great Britain, 


an event on.which the continental politicians have spe- 
edlated for more than two centuries, without extricating 
themselves from the puzzle; and which they supposed 
to be prepared by the national debt of England in the 
same manner as the American catastrophe by the fatal 
\ jmfluence of the negroes. Contrary to their expectations, 
hewever, they have seen England’s power increase, and 
every new page of her history proclaims her national re- 
nown; while the military chieftain who threatened her 
was hurled from his proud elevation, with the 

same ovewhelming fatality which had favoured his ill- 
beding progress. The destinies of England seemed to 
be under the protection of a special providence, which 
strengthened her leaders in the battle and the cabinet, 
as if the cause of humanity had been identified with 
that of her freedom. Nor was it otherwise. England 
was the avenger of Europe, as she is now the only pro- 
tector of liberty in whose honour the nations may trust; 


oud bs possessing the will and the power to oppose the incur- 


; Auantic, 
aon 


sions of barbarism.” 


May Mr. G. prove a true prophet !_ we have 
) Bpace but for the following concluding remarks, 
Pwith which we commend the book to every Ame- 
» fican who desires to peruse a profound and phi- 
| losophic disquisition on his native land. We 
} fearthat it will not be immediately republished. 


“If Europe should ever become jealous of America, 
| lbwould not be of her physical force; but of the moral 
3 which her citizens are wont to develope, wherever 
eng orn settlements. It is not so much the possession 
Mexico, but what the Americans would make of it, 
"ewe course of fifty years, which would cause fear and 
apprehensions in Europe. When America shall once 
oe established between two oceans, commanding 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific ocean, she will occu. 

‘py the centre of the world; while Europe will act as 
‘ir6m a corner. The historical theatre will be changed, 
and the centre of civilisation removed to the valley of the 


is6ippl. 

“The centre of America is giving birth to a new race 
more powerful and athletic than the inhabit- 

sats of the eastern coast, and more reckless of dangers 
than any which the world has seen. Love of liberty 
ture are their strongest passions, and they 
the -intelligence of Europeans with the physi- 
They must eventually pene- 
the borders of the Pacific; where a aew life 


cate — 
“ti advantages of sav: 

Mate to an 
» Must spring up, different from that which the reflection 


opean civilisation has created on the shores of the 
and still more congenial with the most en- 

‘Tktzed principle of freedom, The coast of the Pacific 
rw enjoys a better and healthier climate than that 
: eastern states, and is, perhaps, equally fertile. A 
hew sources of wealth will at once be opened 


to those settlers ; and their adventurous spirit will soon 
make the ocean its scene of action.”  * ee 

“The progress of America reflects but the glory of 
England ; all the power shé acquires extends the moral 
empire of England; every page of American historyis 
a valuable supplement to that of England. It is the 
duty of the patriots of both countries to support and up 
hold each other, to the utmost extent compatible wit! 
national justice ; and it is a humiliating task, either for 
private individuals or public men, to make the foibles of 
the one the subject of ridicule in the other.” * * 

“It is a fortunate circumstance that the British sove- 
reign should lately have been the’ mediator between 
France and America. It is the first act of royal favour 
extended to the Americans for many years; and will 
afford a proof of the disinterested attachment of Eng- 
land to the future welfare and prosperity of her daugh- 
ter. It will serve to soothe the angry feelings which 
British statesmen and British writers have often wan- 
tonly roused in their brethren beyond the Atlantic, and 
be hailed as the harbinger of peace and amity between 
the two greatest nations in the world. 

“ May that friendship never be interrupted ; and may 
the Americans and the English, instead of entertaining 
unworthy prejudices, cherish that mutual affection for 
one another, to which they are invited by the ties of 
consanguinity, and the regard due tu their mutual per- 
fections.” 


i 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


State and Prospects “of Literature.—We 
sometimes speculate on the probable reception 
which these weekly livratsons will receive from 
the various hands into which they fall, as we 
watch for a passing minute the careful hands of 
the “ packers” folding each separate sheet, and 
writing the names of the thousands into whose 
hands by the quick processes of the mail they 
are destined to fall. Will Prior’s Life of Gold- 
smith, increasing in interest as it does the fur- 
ther it proceeds, receive the treatment which 
Blackwood declares attends most leading arti- 
cles in the magazines—“ so elaborate as to be 
unreadable ; you never see one without the 
paper-folder lying nearer the beginning than 
the middle, its progress having been stopt by 
sleep—like a scythe left in a matted swathe by 
swinkt mower, now lying on his face beneath 
a neighbouring tree.’ Can it be that any one 
of the disciples of “ Waldie”’ shrinks from a 
book like the life of Goldsmith, which is des- 
tined to a prominent place in the permanent 
literature of the glorious English language ? 
We suppose there are such, for the finest wares, 
or most ingenious devices placed in the richest 
shop windows, are often passed by with neglect. 
One reader fancies novels only, and the whipped 
syllabub of magazines; he orshe can run through 
the nonsense of “the ‘cover,’’ but the paper- 
folder is never taxed when the lightness from 
within is untempting. “ Heigho!’’ we said to 
last week’s issue, as we saw the third load go- 
ing to the postmaster—there must be some one 
body on our list, who will never mow their 
paper-cutter through such a long life.” We 
compassionate the individual, whoever it be, 
and shall show our good feeling by sending very 
soon something to.keep him in good humour, 
and stir him up to “ wish for more.” Our soli- 
tary reads “‘the cover” to see what the index 
points to; let him peruse the following, and 
say if he could have excused the omission of 
the only good life of sucha man. The Lon- 
don Athenzum, a favourite periodical with us, 
speaks :-— 

“ Oliver Goldsmith—but that he died at the age of: 
forty-six—would have been the Walter Scott of his age, 
as an author. He was not the pleasant instructive com- 
panion at the table—he had not ‘those soft parts o' 





conversation which chamberers have,’ and therefore he 





ve, 


ed 
did not advocate the interests of his ireétima iti 
at the great bar of fashion, or in thecoutte tes ts 


‘never became a duches m,or a lord’s fa 
talked ike poor Poll a ‘Club, and was triump! 
acy ‘gentle giant’ Johneén; by the flippant, 
Garrick, the mighty Burke, the flimsy Boswell, 
_ adopt the monetary system in language, he had a } 
- child-balance in the vast bank of his mind ; : 
current expenditure of conversation, he would notdraw 
a cheque even for five pounds! The pen, however, was 
to Oliver Goldsmith the charmed key. that ‘turnéd deftly 
in the oiled wards? and opened thé door to the endless 


Walter Seott be compared with Goldsmith at the age 
of forty-six, for the varietyy beauty, and power of hie 
compositions? You may takévhim and ‘cut him ‘out 
in little stars,’ so eal ights'does he present to the 
imagination. ‘The Deserted Village, ‘The Traveller,’ 
‘ Retaliation,’-claim him ‘as the poet:- ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ beckons through the heart to him as the 
novelist. The dramatist lives and triumphs in *She 
Stoops to Conquer’ and ‘ The Good-natured Man; ‘ The 


with Addison or Steele. ‘Animated Nature’ declares 


and Grecian histories proclaim hiin the concise histo- 
tian! He wrote learned reviews, and little for 
children! He ventured upon and excelled in-all sub- 
jects; and never were truer words written than those 
in his epitaph : ‘ nullum fere scribendi genus'tien tetigit, 


nullym quod tetigit non ornavit.’ He 
only authority the memory can honestly : the 


well-known line, of leaying— 


appropriate place to write of the affairs of t 


that the thoughts of alt who mingle with their 
fellow men must revert to the topic, and why 
not speak of those things whereof we think ? 
The merchants are suffering all that poor Gold- 
smith encountered in the way of need; they 
have not wherewith to pay. Our streets and 
those of other cities present the. aspect so. 
fraught with silence which the embargo-brought 
us, and failures occur even in periodical litera- 
ture, to say nothing of “the book issues ;’’ all 
are suffering from the universal.evil of over 
banking. Some of the oldest established, as 
well as those of a recent date, have been sus- 
pended, or are totally defunct. Ave wey too, 
destined to die the death—to take a farewell of 
a generous world, and be recorded among the 
have beens? It will depend upon the public 
for whom we diligently labour; and here we 
may as well keep up to the tone of the times, 
and, descending to the bathos at once, invite 
attention to the matter of remittances, which, 
always acceptable, are peculiarly so now; let 


age—bank-notes the nearest to us if you can; 
not of the Dry Dock Bank, nor yet too far 
north, south, east, or west, for the brokers have 
all turned sour—they refuse, in imitation of the 
banks, to discount even “ the-best paper,” no 
matter how endorsed, if it be beyond the reach 
of a locomotive. We have endeavoured to be 
punctual in our payments to our five or six 
thousand creditors ; we ask them, now that ca- 
pital and capital things, like good people, are 
scarce, to remember that publishers and editors, 
and paper and ink makers, printers, folders, 
clerks, wives, children, nay, even mundane 
devils, by whom we are surrounded, cannot live 
upon air; much less than common must suffice 
even the. best fed and most saucy of us nowy 
but we pray for enough to sustain us“ through 
the present season of mercantile distress; in 


f| short, to come to the point in our descending 





scale, we, who do not often dun, have thoughit 


and yet the state of the times is so out of joint, 


them be, too, in the most current money of the - 


treasures of his mind. Catt any author—can even Sir)” 


Bee’ and ‘ The Citizen of the World’ make him pair of _ 


him the naturalist ; the ‘ Lives of Parnell? and *Béaw . * 
Nash’ prove him the easy biographer; and the Roman = 


+ 
*No line, which dying, he would Wish to blot? ; 
A literary journal is not, perhaps, the most ¢ 
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it needful to remind a host of clever people 
that they are indebted to their librarian, and to 
invite their attention to clearing off the score. 
We sat down to try to coax our friends to 
throw us a rope, but without intending to spin 
so long a yarn; the anchor of our hopes of suc- 
cess Jies with our friends; they must keep the 
ship steady in storms; there is no way of érim- 
ming boat in periodical excursions half so cer- 
tain to bring all parties to a successful and 
pleasant termination, as cementing good fellow- 
ship over a flowing bowl. Our sheets are the 
, canvass, of no use when there is no wind. We 
have hoped through all our labours that this 
Library was fixed on a permanent basis, and so 
we believe still ; it depends, however, upon the 
voice and breath of the popular vote as express- 
ed at the ballot bores.* May it exist through 
other dynasties, and, like the actual throne of 
eon, undergo no change ; his throne and 
his bed, as well as Josephine’s, both remain, 
according to Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, at 
Fontainbleau as they were left by him. We 
know ho man who more loves a paying sub- 
scriber, or seldomer cheats his delinquents into 
the reading of duns, than we; there is no one 
whomore desires that the necessity should sel- 
dom exist, or that the state and prospects of 
literature should continue‘to flourish. We are 
like a distinguished medical: professor, who 
» used to say that he considered a fee so ne- 
essary to give weight to an opinion, that 
when he looked at his own tongue in the 
' glass, he slipped a guinea from one pocket to 
the other. 


We take pleasure in noticing the commence- 
ment of a litte periodical entitled the Youth’s 
Literary Messenger. Its design we gather from 
the following advertisement, and are permitted 
to add that it is conducted by a lady of educa- 
tion:— 

“ This magazine is published monthly, in numbers 
containing 36 pages, forming, at the end of the year, a 
volume of 432 pages. Its contents are tales, in French 
and English, original and translated from each lan- 
guage, biography, descriptive geography, natural his- 
tory, and philosophy. Selections from approved authors, 
poetry, and miscellaneous articles. The terms are $1 
50 per annum, payable in advance.” 

Subscribers and correspondents will address 

' the editor of the Youth’s Literary Messenger 
at Bordentown, New Jersey. 

The London New Monthly Magazine has not 
improved under the editorial management of 
Theodore Hook. The portion entitled “ ‘The 
Humonurist” does not correspond with the title. 
Forced humour, written to order, is abominably 
dull; you are kept on .the stretch for a laugh 
which never comes, for it is impossible to find 
a laughing place. Captain Mariyat, who is now 
in the United States, has suddenly become 4 
copious contribyer to the New Monthly, and 
has commenced_& new tale entitled “ The Phan- 
tom Ship,” which begins well, and on which we 
shall keep an eye as it proceeds. 

The American Monthly Magazine for May, 
published by George Dearborn of New York, 
contains a mezzotint, by Sartain, of the entrance 
to the Mammoth’ Cave of Kentucky, and a high- 
ly interesting description of the interior, whieh 
will be concluded in the June number. It ‘is 
from the pen of the co-editor, Dr. Bird. One 
of the anecdotes is startling. The writer is 





* Query. Does he not mean tho letter boxes at the 
post-offices 7—P. D. : 


describing one of the almost bottomless pits of 
the cave :— 


“ Bat let us sit down by its brink; the guide has 
many a wild and dreary story to tell, which can,best be 
told in such a place as this. 

“ And, first, he tells us that this-identical abyss—the 
Crevice Pit, as it is called—sounded by Mr. Lee in 1835, 
with a string having a stone tied to the end of it, was 
sounded, many a long year before, by the miners, pretty 
much in the same way ; only that, instead of a stone to 
the string, they had a young negro tied to the end of it. 
However, this highly original plummet, it appears, was 
tied on with his own consent, the lad — a bold, ro- 
mantic fellow, ambitious to signalise himself by a daring 
exploit, and perhaps a brilliant discovery. Down, there- 
fore, into the pit they lowered him; though with an 
effect singularly resembling that attending the Knight 
of La Mancha’s descent into the Cave of Montesinos. 
The rope suddenly became light, its burden had vanish- 
ed; though, in due course of time, it again felt heavy 
in the hands of the miners, who, drawing it up, found 
the adventurer at its end as before. Some cuck-and.-bull 
story he told them, with great glee, of his having dis- 
covered, fifty or sixty feet below, a spacious and splendid 
cave, which he had walked in; but as he never could be, 
by any persuasions, induced to attempt a second descent, 
it was thought he had imitated Don Quixote to the let- 
ter, ensconced himself on the first convenient ledge or 
shelf, and dreamed the remainder of the adventure.” 


—=>— 
From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, April 26. 


“ American “Medical Library and Intelligencer.— 
Through the polite attentions of Messrs. Weeks, Jor- 
dan & Co., of the Literary Rooms, No. 121 Washington 
street, Boston, we have been favoured with No. 1, Vol. 
I, of this new medical periodical, under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. Dunglison, a gentleman eminently 
distinguished in the republic of knowledge for his attain- 
ments and devotion to the science of medicine. It is 
intended to be a concentrated record of medical science 
and literature. The*first sixteen pages are filled with 
miscellaneous intelligence of an interesting character, 
gathered from various sources; and the remaining 112 
pages consist of a republication uf discourses on blood- 
letting, by James Wardrop, M. D.; morbid conditions 
of the blood, by Benjamin Babington, M. D., and Dr. 
Stokes’s theory and practice of medicine. With regard 
to typographical execution, the work is faultless. The 
subscription price is ten dollors a year, payable in ad- 
vance ; and the numbers are to be issued semi-monthly. 

“ We have felt it a duty, separately from all consi- 
derations of courtesy towards a fellow-labourer in the 





;research and industry of Dr. Dunglison, we hope the 


editorial field, to give our readers all the information in 
our power in relation to this new candidate for patron- 
age, with a hope that the enterprise may find favour 
with the medical public. 

“ For the credit of our common country, for the great 
and manifest advantuges to be derived from the laborious 


Library and Intelligencer will live and go down to future 
times.” 


From the same of May 3d. 


“Dr. Dunglison’s second number of the hew Journal 
and Library, is even better than the first, and is de- 
serving of patronage.” 


—<=> 


REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 

{> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


April —Benjamin Coates, Chillicothe, O. 

— 11,—D. Cooke, Pontotoc, Mi. 

— 27,—W. H. Tilghman, Hillsboro’, Md. 
—— 20,—A. P. Maury, Franklin, Te. 

— 21,—Juhn M. Booker, Rehoboth, Ga. 

—— 28,—Edward Means, Buckhead P. O., S. C. 
28,—Wnm. Jenkins, Richmond, Ky. 

May 4,—A. N. Bourdin, Petersburg, Va. 
2,—Joha Lynn, Jr., Kingsport, Te. 
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Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those,who 











have paid. 


with Views of the Literature, Arts, and Social Lik #” 
the Athenian People,” will certainly be published injh 
next fortnight. ee 


entitled, “ The Language of Birds,” a companion tot #- 
beautiful little volume, “ The Language of F e 
from the.pen of a lady who has long made the 
and instincts of the feathered tribes the subject of jm 
delightful study. se 


Star of Seville,” will be published on the 7th. = 4 


able progress in the printing of her new work, “§ 
in America.” 


of the Ancients, with a History of the Art of Boo 
ing, from the Times of the Greeks and Romans 
present Day, interspersed With Bibliegraphical R 
ences to Men and Books of all Ages and Countae 
announeed by J. A. Arnett. 


work under this title is about tu appear. Report .épet 
highly of its merits. The illustrations are to introd 
to public notice a new style of engraving, whieh 

to be characterised by peculiar softness and 
The letter-press by which they are accompanied em 
unpublished letters, personal anecdotes, &c., of # 
the most distinguished authors of the day. 


James, Vol. IV. (forming Vol. 89 of Dr. 
net Cyclopedia). 
W. E. Channing, 12mo. 
and Doings. of Samuel Slick, 12mo. Concealmes 
Novel, 3 vols. Family Library, Vol. LXIIL; 

of Imposture, Deception, &c. 12mo. i 


J. Mudie. 
Stilts, 3 vols. Account of an Expedition tothe! 
of New Holland, edited by Lady M. Fox, 8vo: Ba 





THE SPIRIT OF A CHILD TO ITs MOTHER, 


Mother, dear mother, do not stay = _ : 
Lamenting by my senseless clay, °°» 

Ah! rather upwards turn thin eye 
Upon the far-off glorious sky, x 
When, studded with its starry gems, a | 
It mocks at earthly diadems, wa 
And think my happy spirit there 

Is wandering, free from every care, = 
It might have been, temptation s 
Had led me in the path of wrong, 

Or want, or weariness, or strife, 

Had made me out of love with life; 
For every human heart and brain 
Hath its capacity for pain ; 

While sorrow’s shafts are never spent; 
Unceasingly its bow is bent; 
Countless the Proteus forms it takes 
As are the unseen wounds it makes, 
And were all human hearts laid bare, f 
Might mortal eye to view them dare? ; 
The wretch that now pollutes the earth— 
A mother’s love once blest his birth— 
Though abject, wretched, and reviled, 
He once—perhaps a darling child— 
Was guarded with a mother’s care, S 
Was prayed for with a mother’s prayer; 
But could she with submission bow, R 
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Were she alive to see him now? 


Of sinful heart and wo-wori mien— o® 
Such—even such—I might have been, 
Then weep not that my soul is blest; > 
Enjoying an eternal rest; a 
That I have only borne above ial 


Remembrance of a mother’s love. 


——— 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTIC 
Mr. Bulwer’s new work, “ Athens, its Rise and Fa 


/ 


A very interesting little work is now in the pam & 


Mrs. Butler’s (late Miss Kemble) new drama, "The : 





Miss Martineau has, we understand, made consi 
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An Enquiry into the Nature and Form of the 
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“The Authors of England.” <A novel and 
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List of New Books published in London 


latest dates. = 
ae 
Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen, by @! 
















Essays, Literary and Politica)? 


The Clockmaker ; of, Saj# 






Aborigines, 8vo, The Felonry of New Soath Wi : 
Piso and Preefect ; or, the Ancients 








under Seven Administrations, by A. Fonblangues 
Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir John Sine 
his Son, 2 vols. post 8vo. SS 
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0 Papers for this office should be: 
to“ Omnibus, Philadelphia.” 
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